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EDITORIALS 


GROUP —Last week this column advised 
readers that the Group Marketing 
MARKETING Committee formed in the Tri- 
States area by interested processors, was pursuing its 
assignment with diligence and determination, and that 
interested canners might expect to receive a call in the 
near future. Sooner than we expected—actually car- 
rying a date line of April 25, only two days after our 
“ouestimate” was written — the following official re- 
lease confirming our observations was received : 


“GROUP MARKETING COMMITTEE IN TRI- 
STATE AREA TAKING FIRM, FORWARD STEPS 


“The Committee, elected by a group of interested 
processors in the Tri-State Area to explore fully a 
plan to market their products cooperatively, has been 
meeting regularly in careful, but determined and 
definite steps to carry out its assignment. All known 
avenues of approach to a workable plan have been 
and are being explored. 


“The Committee advises that it plans one final 
meeting, on May 7th, at which time consultants from 
financing institutions, allied industries and coopera- 
tive marketing advisory groups will be heard. Fol- 
lowing this, a plan of action will be drawn up which 
will be presented to interested processors at an open 
meeting to be arranged immediately thereafter. As 
a definite forward step in this direction, members of 
the Committee have supported such a move by their 
time and enough monies to take care of steps for 
incorporation and the meeting of initial expenses. 


“All processors in the Area will be notified of the 
general meeting which is being planned but it is sug- 
gested that those who are definitely interested may 
be assured of a special invitation by making that 
interest known to Chairman Robert W. Phillips, Jr., 
Richard Phillips, Jr., & Son, Inc., Berlin, Maryland.” 


BEST BUY —tThe National Canners Association 

continues to send out press releases 
using the BLS Price Index as a basis to prove that the 
‘lousewife can actually lower her food bill by using 
«anned foods. (See elsewhere this issue) Proof that 
“CA is not receiving the backing it should from the 
iidividual canner will be seen in most daily papers 
iumediately following the release of a new monthly 
index. Such headlines as “Cost of Living Continues 
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to Soar as Food Prices Reach New Peaks”, are still 
rather common, despite the NCA effort. In neglecting 
to pass on this information to local editors, canners 
are passing up millions of dollars of advertising and 
good-will value. 

Below are the basic figures supplied in the NCA 
“Information Letter” of April 26. Note particularly 
that the separate figures for the canned items are never 
mentioned in the newspaper reports, simply because the 
general release does not include them, and Dear Reader, 
you cannot but agree that they provide an amazing 
story of the contribution of the canning industry to 
lower the cost of living. Your local newspaper editor 
will appreciate receiving these basic figures, even if 
you don’t take the trouble to dress them up a bit. 

In passing them on, however, it might be well to 
point out such glaring highlights as the fact that the 
Index for fresh fruits and vegetables rose. 9.5 points 
from February to March 1958 while the Index for 
canned fruits and vegetables rose but 7.4 points in the 
last nine years. Look, too, at canned peas, up only .6 
of a point in nine years; corn only 3.6 points, etc. It’s 
the sales story of the century. Here are the actual 
figures: 


BLS CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(Selected categories) 


March Feb: March 
1957 1958 1958 
(1957-49=100) 
All foods ..... 113.2 118.7 120.8 
All fruits and vegetables................+ 116.1 124.4 130.7 
Fresh fruits and vegetables............ 119.0 131.4 140.9 
Canned fruits and vegetables.......... 107.1 106.5 107.4 
Canned foods: 
110.4 109.1 109.5 
Pineapple ........... 109.9 111.0 111.4 
CORN 102.2 103.9 103.6 
Peas ... 101.9 100.9 100.6 
102.5 102.0 102.2 
Orange juice ........ 118.7 111.1 111.9 
Fruit cocktail ... 100.3 100.8 100.6 
Salmon .......... a 129.9 131.0 131.1 
93.0 94.9 95.0 
105.4 110.5 110.8 
Beans and pork 103.1 105.9 106.3 
Catsup 102.5 97.4 96.3 
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IN STATE-BY-STATE PERFORMANCE... 


Pont 


maneb fungicide 


means higher yields 
No. tomatoes 


In more than ten years of testing and field experi- 
ence in all important tomato areas, ““Manzate’”’ has 
consistently rated among the top fungicides for con- 
trolling the five major fungus diseases of tomatoes. 
Look at the state-by-state performance: 


ILLINOIS—Tomatoes treated with ‘‘Manzate’’ showed 
less than 4°% anthracnose as compared to 24% on un- 
treated checks. 


WISCONSIN — Most commercial acreage in Kenosha 
area showed from light to severe infections of late blight. 
On a location where ‘‘Manzate’”’ at 3 lbs. per acre had 
been applied every 6 days, only two tomato fruits in- 
fected with late blight were located at examination time. 


OHIO — In tests conducted against late blight, a straight 
disease control schedule of “‘Manzate’”’ was superior to 
9 other fungicide schedules. Late blight was severe late 
in the season—at which time ‘“‘Manzate’’ demonstrated 
its superior power. 


LOUISIANA — Tomatoes sprayed at recommended rates 
with “‘Manzate”’ gave greater total yields of market- 
able fruits than those treated with a copper fungicide. 


NEW YORK— Early blight caused severe and near com- 
plete defoliation in unsprayed tomato fields, but where 
a minimum of four maneb sprays were applied, control 
was excellent. 


INDIANA—‘“‘Manzate”’ consistently gave best defolia- 
tion control (early blight and septoria), and tomatoes 
treated with “‘Manzate”’ gave highest yields. Maneb is 
the preferred tomato fungicide because of its all-around 
greater effectiveness against the five most important 
leaf and fruit diseases of tomatoes in Indiana. 


FLORIDA— Late blight was the most serious disease 
encountered in one test involving some 17 fungicide 
schedules. In fact, one of the worst outbreaks in the 
history of tomato production occurred in many areas of 
south Florida. ‘‘Manzate’’ held late blight more effec- 
tively than zineb, and the latter proved to be more effec- 
tive than nabam. 


e Higher yields of more No. 1 tomatoes is the payoff from a 
disease-control program with “‘Manzate.”’ 


Canning house records over a 10-year period show 
that where “‘Manzate”’ was used in the crop pro- 
tection program for the last 5 years, the yield in- 
crease averaged 75° over that of the first 5 years, 
when “‘Manzate’”’ was not used. You and your con- 
tract growers will profit by recommending and using 
Du Pont “Manzate.”’ 


On all chemicals, follow label instructions and warnings carefully 


MANZATE: 


REG. U. Ss. PAT. OFF. 


maneb fungicide 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


Growing Tomatoes More 
Profitably 


A complete treatise on the subject from the preparation of the soil, 
selection of varieties, fertilization, cultivation, insects and disease 


control to harvesting and loading. 


By JESSE M. HUFFINGTON . 


Continental Can Co., Ine. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Total income in the Middle Atlantic 
States and New York from tomatoes 
grown for processing in 1957 is estimated 
to be less than 18 million dollars as com- 
pared with nearly 28 million in 1956. In 
addition to destructive drought condi- 
tions from May to near the end of 
August, heavy frosts terminated the 
tomato harvest the last week in Sep- 
tember. 


Weather, then, appears to be a major 
factor influencing tomato yields and qual- 
ity, as well as profits. While dry weather 
without irrigation may greatly reduce 
yields, wet, humid weather favors the 
development of disease. Low tempera- 
tures early in the season and high tem- 
peratures in July may prevent satisfac- 
tory pollination and set of fruit. A 60 to 
70 degree F. temperature at night is 
favorable for fruit setting. Later, aver- 
age day and night temperatures above 85 
or below 60 may prevent the develop- 
ment of good red color in varieties now 
commonly grown. Progress is being made 
in developing varieties with greater 
adaptability to existing climatic condi- 
tions. Greater resistance to diseases and 
cracking in tomato varieties, also, is on 
the way. 


SELECT SUITABLE 
TOMATO VARIETIES 


Although the Rutgers tomato cracks 
rather badly and may not set fruit well 
under adverse growing conditions, the 
color and flavor of the fruit are excellent 
and the plants grow vigorously. Vari- 
ees having resistance to Fusarium wilt 
a now preferred in southern New Jer- 

', Southeastern Pennsylvania and far- 
ther south. Such varieties include Home- 
S'.ad 2 (or 24), Texto 2, Weshaven, Rio 
Giond (W 219), Jefferson, Wiltmaster, 
\\ R. Jubilee, Kokomo, Indark, Mana- 
li e, Chesapeake and Roma (plum type). 
Ki. -istanee to verticilium wilt for cooler 
£: »wing areas is found in Geneva 11 and 
scow V.R. Roma is a plum or paste- 
tye tomato with bunchy or determinate 
pts, which matures early and produces 
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large early yields of good color when 
grown on fertile well-managed soil. Red 
Top (one parent of Roma) does not have 
Fusarium resistance but matures earlier 
and is better for some areas. 

Trial plantings of Ke 146 and Ke 135 
developed by Campbell Soup Co. indicate 
that Ke 146 is resistant to cracking and 
Fusarium wilt, while Ke 135 has crack 
resistance but not Fusarium wilt resist- 
ance. Yield records indicate that each 
of these new varieties matures a little 
earlier than Rutgers but not so early as 
Improved Garden State. Ke 135 was rated 
high in fruit size, resistance to cracking 
and color. 

Homestead 2 (or 24) has resistance to 
Fusarium wilt and matures earlier than 
Rutgers. The plant is smaller or more 
determinate and has set fruit bettcr than 
Rutgers under adverse conditions. Close 
planting is suggested but well-drained, 
fertile soil is required for best results 
with this variety. 


Two new varieties, Delaware 13-2 and 
14-2, were particularly outstanding in 
that state during 1957. The plants of 13-2 
are semi-determinate with dense foliage. 
The fruits are rather small but ripen 
evenly to a deep red color. It matures 
about a week earlier than Rutgers and is 
resistant to radical cracking and Fusari- 
um wilt. The growth habits of the Dela- 
ware 14-2 are similar to those of Chesa- 
peake but the fruits ripen much earlier. 
This variety is also resistant to crack- 
ing and Fusarium wilt. 

Several F2 (second generation) hy- 
brids, such as Stokescross 6, Heinz’s 
Rutgers x Stokesdale, Purdue’s Rutgers 
x Pritchard and others, have been used 
in an effort to obtain increased vigor, 
earlier maturity, better fruit set and a 
spread of the flow to the factory with 
higher quality. 

Urbana and Improved Garden State 
both mature earlier than Rutgers. Both 
of these varieties require a high level of 
soil fertility, adequate moisture and foli- 
age protection from diseases for maxi- 
mum yield and fruit sizes. Fruit size 
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of Urbana, particularly, may be small 
under unfavorable growing conditions 

Keystate Hybrid Fl matures earlier 
than Rutgers and has shown excellent 
vigor with a large yielding ability, but 
the seed has been considered too expen- 
sive for the production of Southern field- 
grown plants. In observational trials, 
Penn State’s Fl hybrids, 27-48 x Chésa- 
peake and 27-48 x Longred, have superior 
vigor, good fruit setting ability, satis- 
factory fruit size and less cracking than 
Rutgers and mature earlier. High seed 
cost, however, would be objectionable to 
most plant producers. 


UC Hybrid 11, a new F1 hybrid from 
the University of California, has pro- 
duced a favorable impression in several 
states. The maturity is early with good 
fruit size, quality and excellent color. 
The vigorous, determinate plants have a 
rather long season of productiveness. 

Glamour was recently released for New 
York State growers by Hunt Foods de- 
veloped by Dr. W. D. Enzie. It has some 
crack resistance and matures earlier than 
Rutgers. The color is good as well as 
the fruit size and quality. 

Geneva 11, another New York State 
tomato, matures very early and continues 
to produce fruit very vigorously unti! 
frost. Resistance to Verticilium wilt and 
certain strains of late blight are reported. 
A deeper red intericr color and higher 
total solids are desired in this variety. 
New crosses being tested in New York 
State are expected to result in many vari- 
ety improvements. A_ crack-resistant 
strain, Cornell 53-548-2 matures in Long- 
red season. For earliness combined with 
good color, Cornell 54-179 matures much 
earlier than Valiant and has exception- 
ally good flavor. Cornell 54-149 matures 
even earlier than Fireball and has a firm 
interior with very good color. Fireball 
was reported to be very productive when 
seeded directly in the field and the plants 
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spaced very closely in the row on fertile 
irrigated land. 


Camdown, a popular variety in one 
Canadian area, matures early, produces 
large yields, and appears to have some 
resistance or tolerance to early blight, 
but not cracking nor anthracnose. V 567 
sets fruit readily, matures early and has 
good color, but also appears to be highly 
susceptible to anthracnose and cracking 
in unfavorable seasons. 


SELECT SUITABLE SOIL 
FOR TOMATOES 


Deep, well-drained soil, retentive of 
moisture, is essential to good tomato 
production. Good drainage permits earlier 
plowing and planting. Rolling or un- 
dulating soils generally have _ better 
drainage and water movement than level 
soils, particularly when heavy or clayey 
in nature and underlaid with a hardpan 
of clay. The deep and extensive root sys- 
tem of tomato plants requires a soil of 
8 inches or more in depth of suitable 
structure for satisfactory growth. 


Organic matter, either from manure 
or green manure crops, adds life to the 
soil. Many successful tomato growers 
plant tomatoes after corn or other cul- 
tivated crop with a winter cover crop and 
manure applied when it is available. This 
makes it easier to prepare the soil in the 
spring for tomatoes. Where a clover- 
grass sod precedes tomatoes, however, 
equally good results have been obtained, 
on otherwise comparable soils. In any 
case, the presence of an adequate amount 
of active or decomposing organic matter 
must be provided from sods and cover- 
crops, preferably with manure in the 
rotation. Corn fodder or other crop 
refuse turned down could replace an ap- 
plication of manure. Alfalfa or sweet 
clover sod in the tomato rotation is most 
desirable. 


APPLY ADEQUATE AMOUNTS 
OF FERTILIZER 


The use of plant starter in water used 
for transplanting is now considered an 
essential practice for increasing early 
and total tomato yields. One formula, 
10-52-17, has given good results but 
others high in soluble phosphorus, also, 
are good. Directions of the manufacturer 
should be followed, mixing well with the 
water for uniformity of application. 

Fertilizer applications start with nitro- 
gen or a complete fertilizer plowed down 
with clover-grass sod or cover crop. A 
soil history and chemical test with the 
advice of your fieldman or County Agent 
will help in planning the most profitable 
applications of fertilizer for your par- 
ticular conditions. 


Heavier applications of nitrogen early 
in the season may be required for the 
Italian tomato types and some of the 
newer earlier maturing varieties with 
small, bunchy or determinate plants. Ad- 
ditional nitrogen may also be required 
in the later side-dressing applications on 
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sandy types of soil, which leach more 
readily. 


An application of complete fertilizer 
(about 800 lbs.) may be plowed down, fol- 
lowed by the use of plant starter in trans- 
planting water, a row application of fer- 
tilizer high in phosphorus (300 to 500 
lbs.) and later a side-dressing of 10-10-10 
fertilizer or nitrogen alone, depending 
upon the soil and seasonal conditions. 


IRRIGATION CAN DOUBLE 
TOMATO YIELDS IN SOME AREAS 


In a dry season irrigation can double 
tomato yields, provided adequate water 
is available and soil management prac- 
tices for good soil structure and high or- 
ganic matter content have not been 
neglected. An example in New York 
State is the experience of Mr. Donald 
Nesbit, near Albion. In 1949, 30 acres 
grown without irrigation produced only 
4 tons per acre as compared to 20 tons 
per acre on 18 acres under irrigation. 
Yields per acre in 1932 to 1948, without 
irrigation were from 3.8 to 10.4 tons per 
acre as compared to 16 to 20 tons per 
acre with irrigation from 1950 to 1955. 
The cost of irrigation equipment for 300 
acres in this case was $15,000. 


A source of water equal to at least 4 
acre-inches for tomatoes (27,154 gallons 
equals one acre- inch) is considered ade- 
quate to justify the investment for pipe, 
sprinklers, pump and other facilities. 
Portable pipe and sprinklers may cost up 
to $100. per acre. If a water source can 
be developed at a reasonable additional 
cost, the estimated cost of irrigating each 
acre is $20. to $30. per acre per season. 
Irrigation operations require arduous 
labor, and adjustment in fertilizer ap- 
plication, and an effective spray program. 


USE ENOUGH PLANTS 
TO PRODUCE LARGE YIELDS 


The tendency today is to use the wide 
rows (5 to 6 ft.) but to set the plants 
not over 18 to 24 inches apart in the row, 
allowing 7 to 12 sq. ft. (not over 16) 
per plant, depending on the variety. De- 
terminate varieties such as Roma, Red 
Top, Urbana or Improved Garden State 
ordinarily are spaced more closely in the 
row than Rutgers or similar varieties. 
Although it may not be practical under 
Eastern conditions, in some areas toma- 
toes are planted in twin rows close to- 
gether with wider spaces in alternate 
middles for flood irrigation, cultivation, 
spraying and picking. A good early stand 
of 3,000 plants per acre is considered to 
be the minimum requirement. With ade- 
quate soil fertility, sufficient water and 
good drainage, four to six thousand 
plants per acre may be used to good ad- 
vantage. 


DIRECT SEEDING 
OFFERS SOME ADVANTAGES 


Among the reasons advanced in favor 
of direct field seeding of tomatoes are 
increased plant population, less disease 
on the plants, and deeper taproot pene- 
tration, with the elimination of trans- 


planting labor and plant costs. Agains\ 
this are later maturity, difficulty in seed- 
ing on time due to unsuitable soil condi 
tions, and the control of insects ani 
weeds early in the season. 


Yields and maturity comparable to 
Rutgers, using transplanted Georgia- 
grown plants, have been obtained with 
the Longred variety seeded directly in 
the field in Union County, Pennsylvania. 
Some of the very early varieties in the 
Fireball season having good _ interior 
color, may eventually find a place in som: 
areas for direct seeding operations. 


Weeds can be controlled, according to 
Purdue University experiments, in direct 
seeded tomatoes by using certain chemi- 
cals. Treatments used were of the pre- 
emergence type applied before the toma- 
toes came up. A mixture of two chemi- 
eals was found to kill weeds more com- 
pletely than any other material. This 
was a mixture of 3 lbs. of TCA (sodium 
trichloracetate) and 16 lbs. of potassium 
cyanate in 50 gallons of water per acre. 
The cyanate killed the weeds that were 
up when spraying was done while the 
TCA left a residue in the soil that con- 
trolled annual grasses which had not yet 
emerged. 


Another material used was Stoddard 
Solvent at 50 gallons per acre. It killed 
practically all annual weeds that were up 
except ragweed. Since it left no residue 
in the soil it did not control the grasses 
nearly so well as the TCA-sodium cya- 
nate mixture. 


Covering only a band over the row 
with low pressure sprayer and a fan-type 
nozzle reduced the cost per acre to about 
$3.00. Best results were obtained when 
spraying was delayed until the first to- 
mato seedlings were just ready to break 
ground. The same treatments were sug- 
gested for use by plant growers, but the 
successful use of these chemicals has not 
been reported in southern plant growin: 
areas. 


PREPARE FOR EARLY PLANTING 


Tomato plants grow only when planted 
in the ground, and should be moved from 
the plant bed to the field with least delay. 
A good, early start with an adequate 
stand of plants is the first and most im- 
portant step toward large and profitable 
yields. Certified Georgia grown plants 
are considered safe to use but, in any 
case, should come from a reliable growe’, 
preferably sorted either in the field or 
packing shed. 


The 50 plants wrapped in a bundle with 
moss around them should not be sep*- 
rated, but one or two bundles may be re- 
moved from each container when the 
plants cannot be set out promptly upon 
arrival. This will allow air circulation 
around all the plants and and keep them 
in better condition. Should the plans 
begin to wilt, the containers may be s:t 
in three inches of water for about 5 mir- 
utes. A hole is torn, or cut, in the bottom 
of each paper wrapper before placing in 
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water to allow excess water to run off. A 
cool place (50 to 60°F.) in the shade 
with air circulation is desirable for hold- 
ing plants until they are set in the field. 
Plants should be set as deep as the lowest 
leaf and the soil packed firmly about the 
stem and roots. 


Where southern-grown plants cannot 
be used satisfactorily, improved methods 
of growing plants locally are being in- 
vestigated. A plastic plant house, for 
example, has been used instead of the 
more costly glass plant growing struc- 
ture. A plant bed was prepared for plant- 
iug and the soil sterilized to prevent dis- 
ease and weed growth. The portable 
house was then placed over the bed and 
heated with a butane gas burner. Seed, 
sewn in rows preferably the short way 
across the bed, produced plants compar- 
able in quality to those grown under. con- 
ventional green house-frame methods. 


CONTROL WEEDS WITH 
CAREFUL CULTIVATION 


Early cultivation may be close to the 
plant to prevent weeds from getting a 
start in the row. As the roots spread out 
and fill the soil, shallow cultivation be- 
comes necessary to avoid injury. Slight 
ridging may help to control weeds in the 
row. 

No completely satisfactory chemical 
weed control for tomatoes has so far 
become available. Natrin (3 Ibs. per 
acre) may be used, according to th2 
University of Delaware, and if rain or 
irrigation follows within a few days after 
application, it will be fairly effective. It 
is applied to clean soil a month after 
transplanting and again after the last 
- cultivation. No weeds should be up at 
the time of application. 


Upstate New York tests in 1957 indi- 
cat> that both Simazin and CIPC looked 
very good and are worthy of further 
trinls. Neburon, also, looked promising 
but further tests, using larger amounts 


than applied in the 1957 tests, were sug-. 


ges‘ed. Simazin did not appear to cause 
any serious injury to tomatoes when used 
eaily; where it was used late, however, 
with considerable foliage contact, the 
plants were badly damaged. 


At Penn State University weeds were 
not a problem in tomatoes last year. 
Only Granular Dinitro, Neburon and 
Veuvadex at the 6 lbs. per acre rate did 
hot. in comparison with the check plot, 
si: ificantly reduce the number or weight 
of narketable fruits. 


t Rutgers University in New Jersey, 
Ei ‘C, 2,4,5-TES and Simizin provided 
sa. sfactory weed control with no appar- 
en yeduction in yield of tomatoes. 


vburon gave satisfactory broadleaf 
co vol but did not control grass weeds 
sa! sfaetorily. CIPC gave only fair con- 
tic of weeds. CDAA provided satisfac- 
to: grass control but unsatisfactory con- 
tr of broadleaved weeds, and CDEC was 
noi satisfactory in the control of broad- 
les ed or grass weeds. 
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None of the herbicides evaluated in 
that test significantly reduced the yield 
of tomatoes. 


Granular formulations appeared to 
provide slightly better weed control in 
some situations which was manifested 
by a longer lasting control. It also ap- 
peared that granular formulations may 
be safer to use than aqueous sprays. 


PROTECT FROM DISEASE 
AND INSECTS 


Five or six applications of sprays dur- 
ing the season have proven to be profit- 
able in producing larger yields of high 
quality tomatoes. Cutworms and wire- 


‘ worms can be controlled by following 


recommendations of your County Agent 
or Extension Entomologist. Other insects 
such as russet mite may also require spe- 
cial attention. 


Flea beetle damage should be pre- 
vented by applying TDE or other insecti- 
cide recommended by your fieldman, 
County Agent or Extension Entomolo- 
gist, as directed, and as soon as they ap- 
pear. One suggested schedule following 
this early initial application is 3 lbs. 
Maneb (Manzate or Dithane M22) and 3 
lbs. 50 percent wettable TDE per acre 
starting 30 days after first bloom and 
continuing every 10 days for five applica- 
tions. TDE has been found to be effective 
against tomato fruitworm and more ef- 
fective than calcium arsenate in horn- 
worm control. A schedule for your local 
conditions may be obtained from your 
County Agent. Maneb gives good con- 
trol of anthracnose, early blight, late 
blight and gray leaf spot. In some cooler 
areas, a copper spray may be suggested 


(Continued on Fage 21) 


yields. 


good rotations are followed. 


and higher prices. 


tomatoes and a better grade. 


Nematode infested tomato plants never should be used. 


Use a sufficient number of plants on fertile soil with adequate protection from 
diseases and insects and sufficient soil moisture for early maturity and large 


Choose the preferred variety which produces large yields. 
Select a well drained soil where green-manure and cover crops are grown and 


Fertilize and apply lime according to recommendations made from a soil test. 
Plant only well-grown, freshly pulled and sorted or graded plants which are 
free from diseases or insects. Plant starter added to the water costs little but 
hastens maturity and increases yields. Direct seeding requires special variety 
selection, planting, weed and insect control and thinning practices. 

Control diseases and insects by following a good ground spray program. 
Irrigation must be engineered and planned before the dry tomato season arrives. 
Shallow cultivation controls weeds but saves the roots. Side-dressing of nitro- 
gen or complete fertilizer after crown-fruit are set, may give larger yields. 
Harvest help responds to instruction and careful supervision for better quality 
Fields picked clean leave less waste to attract insects. 
Baskets, or lugs, filled level full and loaded carefully result in fewer crushed 
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IN THE NEWS 


HOW TO LICK THE RECESSION 
—BEST BUY 


(See Editorial) 


Housewives have discovered a way to 
make their lean food budgets last longer 
in spite of rising food prices, states Ed- 
ward E. Burns, President of the Na- 
tional Canners Association. 

Analyzing the monthly Consumer Price 
Index released April 23 by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, Mr. Burns 
asserts that the housewife actually could 
reduce her bill for fruits and vegetables 
by as much as 9 percent. “This would 
offset the 1.8 percent rise in food prices 
that BLS reports took place between 
their February and March reports,” he 
stated. 

“It’s no secret; it’s simply careful 
shopping to get more value for your 
shopping money. You substitute like 
foods that have risen little for those that 
have risen a lot,’ he explained. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables, for instance, were 
among the items BLS reported on the 
rise —fruit prices up 2.2 percent and 
vegetables, 12 percent. “But canned food 
prices don’t jump around like many other 
foods. Canned fruits and vegetables only 
rose .8 percent. 

“If the housewife had substituted can- 
ned fruits and vegetables for half the 
purchases she made in fresh form since 
the last BLS report, her total bill for such 
products would have been down 4 per- 
cent. Substitution of three-fourths of 
her fresh supply with canned fruits and 
vegetables would have decreased her 
costs by 9 percent,” he stated. 

“Canned foods are the current best buy 
for the housewife. While the monthly 
index for canned fruits and vegetables 
was rising only .8 percent, the index for 
all canned foods rose only .4 percent com- 
pared with a 1.8 percent increase for 
other foods. And during the entire past 
year other foods increased five times as 
much as canned,” Mr. Burns pointed out. 

Of 15 canned items in the Index four 
had declined in price and the other had 
increased less than one-half of 1 percent. 


‘4 


STATUS OF P.L. 480 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


From beginning of Title I program, 
January 1, 1955, through April 23, 1958, 
29 purchase authorizations totaling about 
$17.4 million (including some _ ocean 
transportation costs) were issued for 
miscellaneous agricultural commodities 
U.S.D.A. has announced. Total quantity 
authorized for purchase is approximately 
89,000 metric tons. Total amount is 
divided as follows: Dried fruits—$6.6 mil- 
lion; canned fruits—$3.2 million; fresh 
fruits, including pears, oranges, and 
lemons—$4.4 million; canned juices—$0.3 
million; potatoes—$1.4 million; dry edible 
beans—$0.4 million; seeds—$0.4 million; 
and poultry—$1.8 million. 
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HIGH-ALTITUDE-EATING food con- 
tainer is demonstrated by Dr. Roger H. 
Lueck, vice president in charge of re- 
search and development for American 
Can Company. The container is being 
developed by the company for liquid-type 
foods for use by pilots flying at very high 
altitudes. Dr. Lueck explains that face 
masks on pressure suits limit food intake 
to products that can be taken through 
plastic straws. But pressure differences 
inside and outside the suit make sucking 
through a straw at high altitudes impos- 
sible, so a container (in this instance a 
collapsible metal tube) that can be 
squeezed by hand to force the food 
through the straw is necessary. The tube 
shown in the picture contains semi- 
liquified chicken. 


SEPTEMBER 
CANNED FOODS MONTH 


Howard Eaton, executive director for 
“September is Canned Foods Month”, a 
month long promotion initiated by the 
Canners League of California, Bartlett 
Pear Association, California Fish Can- 
ners Association, California Olive Ad- 
visory Board, Cling Peach Advisory 
Board, and the Southern California Food 
Processors Association, has advised that 
the following canners’ associations have 
now joined in full co-sponsorship of the 
promotion: Florida Canners Association, 
Florida Citrus Commission, Illinois Can- 
ners Association, Iowa-Nebraska Canners 
Association, Maine Canners & Freezers 
Association, National Kraut Packers 
Association, Northwest Canners & Freez- 
ers Association, Ohio Canners Associa- 
tion, Pennsylvania Canners Association, 
Tri-State Packers Association, and Wis- 
consin Canners Association. 


In addition a number of individual can- 
ners have evidenced their willingness to 
participate in the promotion, and many 
supply firms are preparing to adapt their 
fall advertising and promotion activities 
to this gigantic promotional effort. 


National consumer magazines, radio 
and television networks are also inter- 
ested in participating. 


The Information Center for “Septem- 
ber is Canned Foods Month” is under 
the direction of Howard Eaton, whose 
office is located at Room 800, 215 Market 
Street, San Francisco 5, California. 


CITRUS QUALITY REPORT 


The Florida Citrus Commission has re- 
leased its second progress report on sam- 
ples of frozen orange concentrate pur- 
chased in Northern retail stores which 
showed 88 percent were Grade A or bet- 
ter, an eight percent increase over those 
analyzed a month ago, despite higher 
temperatures in store freezer boxes than 
are considered safe by the Commission. 

Dr. L. G. MacDowell, director of re- 
search, reported to the Commission at 
its regular monthly meeting that of 101 
samples packed in January, immediately 
following the first severe freeze last Win- 
ter, 95 were rate Grade A. Of the 20 
samples packed in February, he added, 17 
were graded A. 


250 samples were purchased by the 
Commission’s field force on March 25, 
and sent back to the Commission packed 
in dry ice by air express. Dr. MacDowell 
said the U.S.D.A. scored 220 samples 
Grade A, while only 22 were graded B. 
Eight samples were listed as sub-stand- 
ard. This compared to last month’s sam- 
ples when 198 were graded A, 43 were 
graded B, and nine listed as sub-standard. 
The present batch of samples were pur- 
chased in Detroit, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Dallas and Los Angeles while last 
month’s samples were bought in San 
Francisco, Atlanta, Washington, New 
York City and Cleveland. 


The Commission will continue to pick 
up samples each month from different 
markets, in order to keep close watch on 
quality and flavor at the store level. 


FISHERIES CONVENTION 


A three-day convention of the National 
Fisheries Institute was held at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. commencing April 21, with 
an attendance of about 800 delegates, and 
headquarters at the historic Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel. Speaking at the opening 
session, vice-president John S. Carinhas, 
of Brownsville, Tex., noted that commer- 
cial fishing knowledge passed on from 
father to son is not producing enough 
trained fishermen and that in some dis- 
tricts trade schools for fishermen have 
been opened. Of special interest to Cali. 
fornia fishermen and canners was _ the 
hopeful word given by Dr. Albert Teste, 
head of biological research for the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, that for 
the first time in several years there is 
good sardine spawning this year off the 
southern California Coast. The catch of 
this fish in the peak year of 1936 was 1.5 
billion pounds. Last year, it was 3 per- 
cent of this amount. 


At the concluding session of the Insti- 
tute, L. Vernon Drape, of Fall Rive’, 
Mass., was chosen president and made 4 
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strong plea for the promotion of higher 
quality standards for fish products, and 
increased promotional work for a greater 
per capita consumption. 


USWGA RESOLUTIONS 


The United States Wholesale Grocers 
Association, Inc., assembled in conven- 
tion in St. Louis, Missouri, April 22, 
voiced opinion in the form of formal reso- 
lution, on the following important mat- 
ters affecting the business of the whole- 
saler: (1) Active and unqualified support 
of the provisions of the Robinson-Patman 
Act, including the brokerage provision, 
and opposing any and all amendments to 
the Act except those that will strengthen 
it; (2) Urging legislation that will effec- 
tively eliminate the income tax exemption 
privileges that the law now allows to 
merchandising co-ops; (3) Opposing any 
legistlation to extend the coverage of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, or to elimi- 
nate or curtail exemptions of outside 
salesmen, executive, administrative, pro- 
fessional employees, truck drivers, driv- 
ers’ helpers, loaders, and garage mechan- 
ics, from the overtime provisions; 

(4) Favoring revision of the Federal 
Income Tax laws to ease the tax burden 
on small business; (5) Opposing enact- 
ment of any fair employment practice 
legislation, particularly the type that 
contains or confers on any commission 
compulsory compliance powers; (6) Op- 
posing any curtailment of, or interfer- 
ence with the right of wholesale grocers 
and others, to operate trucks as an inci- 
dent to their own non-transportation 
businesses; (8) Recommending that mili- 
tary commissaries be required to limit 
their sales strictly to military personnel 
or specially authorized persons; 

(9) Urging legislation that will place 
the business practices of meat packers 
under the same laws as other segments 
ments of the food industry, and under 
the jurisdiction of FTC; (10) Support- 
ing the continuation of the meat pack- 
ers consent decree; (11) Reaffirming 
endorsement of minimum price cigarette 
acts and unfair sales tax; (12) Opposing 
secondary boycotts and uring legislation 
that will adequately restrict such prac- 
tices; (13) Favoring legislation to pro- 
vide for distribution of surplus foods 
through normal food channels. 

Frozen Potato Products Institute has 
elected the following officers: F. Nephi 
Grigg, president of Ore-Ida Potato Prod- 
ucts, Ine., Ontario, Oregon, President; F. 
Webster Browne, Snow Flake Canning 
‘‘ompany, Brunswick, Maine, Vice Presi- 
dent; Manning Exton, Seabrook Farms 
‘ompany, Seabrook, New Jersey, Treas- 
iver. Byrne Marcellus Company of Chi- 
cago was chosen to fill the positions of 
>veretary-Manager and Assistant Treas- 
uver, The Institute has approved a mer- 
‘handising and promotional event to take 
vlaece after the first week in April 1959. 
‘urpose of the promotion is to further 
crease consumption of frozen potato 
;roducts in homes and commercial feed- 
establishments. 
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Whether it’s tall or flat, 
round or square—anything to eat or drink—if it 
comes in a can, you can probably borrow on it 
with the help of Douglas-Guardian field ware- 
house receipts. 

It’s as simple as this! We issue ware- 
house receipts on the merchandise you can or 
process, in your warehouse, which may be 
used as collateral for an inventory loan at your 
local bank or lending agency. It is also possible 
to issue warehouse receipts at your distribu- 
tor’s location, so he may obtain funds locally 
and pay you promptly. 

Control credit risks, while increasing sales 
and profits, by using the Douglas-Guardian 
plan. Just mail the coupon today. 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
118 N. Front Street, New Orleans I, Louisiana 


O Please have your representative phone me for an appointment. 
O Send us information on Field Warehousing. 


Individual’s Name_ 

Tel. No 

City State. cT..5-5-8 
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Canners League of California will hold 
its 36th annual fruit and vegetable sam- 
ple cutting at the Fairmont Hotel in 
San Francisco, January 8 and 9, 1959, 
according to announcement by M. A. 
Clevenger, executive vice president. The 
55th Annual Meeting of the League will 
be held at the Santa Barbara Biltmore, 
Santa Barbara, on March 15, 16 and 17. 

Canning Machinery & Supplies Asso- 
ciation — President John C. Swift has 
called the Spring Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Directors for Friday, 
May 23, in the Association’s Washington, 
D. C. offices. At this meeting plans will 
be developed for the Machinery and Sup- 
plies Exhibit and entertainment for the 
1959 convention. 


Minster Canning Company, Minster, 
Ohio canners of No. 10 tins and shelf 
sizes of tomatoes, tomato juice, puree, 
catsup, chili sauce, and sauerkraut, for 
the private label trade, have appointed 
the J. C. Blaskey Company as represen- 
tatives in the Philadelphia territory. 


Draper Canning Company, Milton, 
Delaware, has appointed Harry E. Hales 
Company, Camden, New Jersey to sell 
Draper-King Cole, Ine. products in the 
Philadelphia market. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation has 
acquired the Orchard Hill Farms, Red 
Hook, New York producers of frozen 
chicken, turkey, meat pies, frozen din- 
ners, and frozen fruit pies. The purchase 
will give Consolidated frozen food pro- 
duction facilities for the Eastern market. 
The announcement was made by S. M. 
Kennedy, president of Consolidated 
Foods. Under the terms of the acquisi- 
tion, J. J. Hoey continues as president of 
Orchard Hill Farm and Francis Smithers 
remains vice president. 


The Sodus Foods, Inc. plant at Sodus, 
New York, was virtually destroyed by 
fire on April 19 with damage estimated 
at more than $100,000. The firm, which 
processes fruit juice concentrates, had 
only last summer installed new concen- 
trating equipment at a cost of more than 
$30,000. The loss was covered by insur- 
ance, according to Arland White, man- 
ager, 
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“BILL” SCARLETT 


William J. Scarlett, with the Minne- 
apolis Honeywell of Philadelphia since 
1951, and well known to the industry 
through his talks and articles on instru- 
mentation in automation, has been named 
general manager of the Lee Metal Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc. of Philipsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. J. Munson Lee, president of 
Lee Metal Products, announced that the 
appointment becomes effective May 1. Mr. 
Searlett succeeds George H. Tay, Sr., 
vice president and general manager since 
Lee Metal Products was founded in 1928. 
Mr. Tay is retiring from active duty due 
to ill health, but will retain his title of 
vice president and will be available as a 
consultant. Mr. Scarlett is a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association and 
the Forty-Niners, and is a member of 
the Institute of Food Technologists, and 
the Young Guard and Old Guard societies. 


William Widmer, Widmer’s Wine Cel- 
lars, Naples, New York, and Dr. Carl 
Pederson of the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva, received the 
coveted Silver Beaver Award in scouting 
last week. 


Governor Harriman of New York re- 
cently vetoed the Enders Bill passed by 
the State Legislature which would have 
provided $30,000 for additional staff for 
the Food Technology Course at Cornell. 


Frank S. Langsenkamp, president of 
the Forty-Niners has announced that the 
Annual Spring Meeting of the Board of 
Directors will be held at the Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., on Thurs- 
day, May 22 beginning at 9:00 A.M. 


Joseph Blumlein, president of S & W 
Fine Foods, Ine., San Francisco, Calif., 
has been named chairman of the business, 
industry and world trade committee of 
the Down Town Association of San 
Francisco. 


The Maryland Section and the Phila- 
delphia Section cf the Institute of Food 
Technologists will hold a joint meeting 
on Tuesday, May 6, beginning at 4:00 
P.M. at the Atlas Powder Company Labo- 
ratories, Route 202 and New Murphy 
Road, two miles north of Wilmington. 
Guided tours will begin at 4:00 P.M. with 
dinner starting at Atlas at 6:00 P.M. 
Subjects to be discussed at the meeting 
following will be: “How a Chemical Plant 
Fits Into Food Industry Needs” and 
“Toxicology of Chemicals Used in 
Foods”, by Atlas representatives. The 
main after dinner speaker will be Dr. 
Fulhart of Dupont on the subject “Recent 
Research with Lysine as a Protein Sup- 
plement in Foods”. 


Walter von der Lieth, president of the 
wholesale grocery firm of the Louis T. 
Snow Co., San Francisco, Calif., for about 
20 years, passed away late in April at the 
age of 81 years. 


Pick Manufacturing Company, West 
Bend, Wisconsin, has appointed McGill- 
Brown, Inc. of Des Moines, as Iowa rep- 
resentative for the sales and service of 
Pick Steam Injection Water Heaters to 
industrial users of hot water. The Iowa 
distribution will be under the direction of 
Dail Hatfield, sales manager of McGill- 
Brown. The Pick Manufacturing Com- 
pany has just issued an interesting bro- 
chure on the Steam Injection Water 
Heaters which describes the method of 
operation of the equipment, specifications 
for various size installations, and a brief 
description of installations for which the 
equipment is used. A copy may be had 
direct from the company at West Bend, 
Wisconsin. 
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Grocers Elect — Van Salley, president 
of the Salley Grocer Company, Bernice, 
Louisiana, was elected president of the 
United States Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation at the Annual Meeting held in St. 
Louis, April 20 to 22. Mr. Salley suc- 
ceeds William M. Armstrong, president 
of the Armstrong Grocery Company, 
Sharon, Pennsylvania, who was elected 
president emeritus of the organization. 
Other officers elected at the meeting 
were: Wilbur Hartley, Hartley Grocery 
Company, Columbia, South Carolina, sec- 
vetary-treasurer; Gus C. Covington, Cov- 
ington Brothers & Company, Mayfield, 
Kentucky, chairman of the Board; and 
Harold O. Smith, Jr., Washington, D. C., 
executive vice president. Eleven vice 
presidents were elected. 


The Agricultural Experiment Station 
at Purdue University is reported to have 
developed a tomato with nine times as 
much beta-carotene, the Vitamin A prede- 
cessor, as other tomatoes. However, it 
is said to be orange red with a good 
flavor. 


William V. Fisher, president of the 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corp., of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, has announced plans for the 
construction of a 95,000 square-foot 
warehouse at San Leandro, Calif. This 
will be the first unit of a glass manufac- 
turing plant. 


U. S. Printing & Lithograph Company 
—At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held in the company’s executive offices in 
Cincinnati, April 23, the following officers 
were elected: William H. Walters, presi- 
dent; R. P. Kane, vice president; J. 
Lambie, vice president; R. J. Walters, 
vice president; K. W. Weyer, vice presi- 
dent; A. H. Wilhelm, vice president and 
controller; K. J. Wollaeger, vice presi- 
dent; L. E. Trame, treasurer; S. B. 
Adamson, secretary and assistant treas- 
urer; A. H. Sander, assistant secretary. 
Members of the Executive Committee 
are: William H. Walters, chairman; 
Waldo E. Pierson and E. P. Bosworth. 
At the meeting the Board declared a 
dividend of 50 cents a share on the com- 
mon stock, payable June 2, 1958 to share- 
holders of record May 15, 1958, and voted 
the regular quarterly dividend of 62% 
cents a share on preference stock for 
payment July 1, 1958 to shareholders of 
record June 13, 1958. 


Institutional Distributors Elect—At the 
first organized meeting of the Institu- 
tional Food Distributors of America, 
held in St. Louis, April 24, L. H. Oaklief, 
The Haserot Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was elected president. Other officers 
elected at the close of the two day ses- 
sion were: George S. Hackett, Holmes & 
Barnes, Ltd., Baton Rouge, Louisiana, 
vice president; John E. Sweeney, Jona- 


than Levi Company, Albany, New York, 
vice president; L. R. Fletcher, Waples- 
Platter Company, Dallas, Texas, vice 
president; J. W. Helms, Buy-Rite Whole- 
sale Distributing Company, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia, vice president; Lewis F. Mason, 
Jr., Mason Company, Inc., Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, treasurer; and James W. 
Hulfish, Jr., Washington, D. C., secretary. 
The new group is a division of the United 
State Wholesale Grocers Association, and 
plans a long range program for the train- 
ing of institutional wholesale grocery 
salesmen in modern techniques to assist 
food service operators. 


M. J. Holland, Inc., Chicago food brok- 
ers, have moved into a new building at 
6144 W. Belmont Avenue, Chicago 34. 
Phone Avenue 2-1166. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—The fol- 
lowing officers were reelected at the an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Directors: 
John F. Connelly, president; Karl W. 
Mueller, executive vice president; Walter 
L. McManus, vice president and secre- 
tary; Samuel V. Tuttas, vice president 
and director of sales; Russell Gowans, 
vice president and general manager, 
Western Division; Albert M. Normal, 
treasurer; Melvin R. Rieser, controller; 
Elmer F. Fousek, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer. 
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" EQUIPMENT WILL 
5 GET THAT TOMATO LINE MOVING! 
GET ROBINS ON THE PHONE!” 


Helping to produce quality processed foods—on 
schedule—is one of the outstanding features of 
Robins equipment and service. Robins-designed 
equipment is internationally famous for processing 
everything from tomatoes to sea food. Robins 
engineers are famous for solving problems with 
standard machines . . . specially designed equip- 
ment... or complete plant layout. 


See your Robins representative or write— 
Robi 
Ws 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
713-729 East Lombard Street * Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Keep up with container developments! Watch Canco’s TV show 
“DOUGLAS EDWARDS WITH THE NEWS,” Fridays on CBS-TV! 


The people behind the oval 


The men and women of American Can Company contribute countless 
advances to the technology of canning, each of which in some way helps 
the canner improve his product or expand his market. + For*example, 
Canco established the first chemical specifications for the tin plate used in 
canning cherries. By limiting the trace elements in such plate, cherries, 
berries, and other corrosive fruits are assured an extended shelf life. And 
from Canco laboratories recently has come a brand-new cherry product — 
spicy cherry sauce—for use with hams or other meats. + In laboratories, 
test kitchens, and factories Canco’s specialists are at work now developing 
new methods to help you improve your product, improve your sales! 


COME TO FIRST! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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MARKET 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Better Business Ahead — Limited Tomato 
Offering Quickly Taken — Beans Steady — 
Spinach Strong—Asparagus Packing Off To 
Slow Start—Other Vegetables Firm—Citrus 
Prices Hold As Stocks Dwindle—West Coast 
Fruit Holdings Tighten——Fish Mostly Steady. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., May 2, 1958 


THE SITUATION — With steady to 
firm markets prevailing in most divisions 
of the canned foods market, the second 
quarter of the year is witnessing an ac- 
celerating decrease in canner holdings 
which will find the industry, on an over- 
all basis, in strong carryover position 
when the marketing of this season’s 
major packs begins. Weather develop- 
ments, which have so often plagued the 
industry in the past, are largely respon- 
sible for the changed marketing climate. 
If canners generally hold to their plans 
for “tailoring” 1958 production to antici- 
pated demand, the industry should find 
itself on a more stable basis, pricewise, 
than has been the case in many a long 
year. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are in- 
creasingly disturbed over the recession 
situation and while the food sales picture 
continues bright on an over-all basis, dis- 
iributors centering their operations in 
areas where growing unemployment con- 
stitutes a problem are becoming much 
more selective and cautious in their re- 
placement buying. This situation is ex- 
pected to accelerate and spread unless 
unexpected develoments should lay the 
unemployment bogey at rest in the im- 
mediate future. 


TOMATOES — Trade reports indicate 
that an oceasional small lot of standard 
503s tomatoes is making its appearance 
in the Tri-States, only to be quickly taken 
off the market around $1.90. Limited 
supplies of 2%s are still available, with 
the market firm at $2.40 and up, while 
10s are strong at a range of $7.75-$8.00 
on standards and $8.50 on extra stand- 
ards. Higher grower prices in California 
indicate a much higher opening basis on 
1958 pack of tomatoes and products. The 
spot market holds strong, with 303s 
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cleared and the market firm on other 
sizes. 


BEANS—tThere is a steady movement 
of green beans reported, with the market 
in the east holding well at $1.10 for 
standard cut green or wax, while fancy 
French style 303s are strong at $1.60 or 
better, f.o.b. canneries, 


SPINACH—Canning is getting under 
way in the Tri-States, but demand from 
fresh shippers is reported cutting sharp- 
ly into supplies for canning, and the 
market is strong at $1.40 for fancy 3038s, 
$2.00 for 2%s, and $6.50 for 10s. 


ASPARAGUS—California canners are 
quite conservative in booking the new 
pack until they have a better idea of the 
final outturn, which will reflect rain dam- 
age to the growing crop. Green tipped 
and white 300s were quoted by one factor 
duringthe week at $3.05. Delaware and 
New Jersey canners are getting a late 
start on the season’s run, with opening 
prices deferred until the packers have a 
better idea of their costs. 


OTHER VEGETABLES—Limited of- 
ferings of wanted grades of corn and 
peas are keeping the market in relative- 
ly quiet position, with a steady to firm 
undertone prevailing. Offerings of lima 
beans are also on the short side, with a 
firm market ruling. Eastern canners are 
quoting fancy French style beets in 303s 
firm at $1.20 minimum, with sliced at 
$1.15 and cut at $1.00. Fancy 303s whole 
sweet potatoes are firm at $1.20, with 
squat fancy 3s in syrup holding at $2.20 
and fancy whole in syrup at $2.50. 


APPLESAUCE—Some improvement in 
inquiry is reported in some quarters of 
the market, with canners firm at $1.35 
for fancy 303s and $7.50 for 10s, f.o.b. 
canneries. 


CITRUS—Current indications are that 
Florida Citrus canners will be down to 
hare floors in their warehouses before 
new pack time arrives, except in the 
case of some packers who, for reasons of 
their own, may decide to hike prices be- 
yond buyers’ price views in an endeavor 
to carry over a little stock to take care 
of demands for their brands during the 
off-season period. While some offerings 
of No. 2 grapefruit juice were reported 
as low as $1.2744, the market generally 
is $1.30 or better, and looking up. Blended 


juice is firm at $1.30 and orange juice 
holds at the same minimum. Fancy 
grapefruit sections in syrup range 
$1.67%4-$1.70 on 303s, with fancy citrus 
salad 303s firm at $2.75 under relatively 
light offerings. Canners reportedly are 
showing a growing inclination to protect 
regular customers on their limited hold- 
ings, rather than offer in the open 
market. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Canner hold- 
ings are steadily dwindling and some 
shortages appear in the cards before new 
pack becomes available. More inter-can- 
ner trading is also reported developing 
as packers seek to take care of needs of 
regular customers by securing stocks 
from other canners. Apricots in particu- 
lar are headed for higher ground, re- 
flecting the heavy crop damage and 
anticipated higher 1958 openings on the 
canned product. In other fruits, it is re- 
ported that remaining stocks of such 
items as peaches, fruit cocktail, and cher- 
ries are largely in the hands of a few of 
the “majors.” 


CANNED FISH—A good day-to-day 
movement of sardines in small lots is re- 
ported, and the market continues strong 
and unchanged at Maine canneries. Sal- 
mon trade continues slack, reflecting the 
shortage of offerings out of first hands, 
and market interest centering in pros- 
pects for the 1958 season’s pack. Some 
improvement in tuna interest is develop- 
ing and trading pace is expected to ex- 
pand as distributors make replacement 
purchases to get their stocks in order for 
the usual spurt in sales which develops 
during the warm weather months. Can- 
ner prices are steady and unchanged. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buying Ahead Where Conditions Warrant— 

Southern Canners Booked On Tomatoes— 

Corn On The Rise — Covered On Spinach 

— Beans Strong And Tight — Applesauce 

Cleaning Up—Citrus Inventories Shrink—- 
Healthy Fruit Carryover. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., May 1, 1958 


THE SITUATION—Despite all the re- 
cession talk so current these days, every 
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MARKET NEWS 


vrocery buyer is faced with advancing 
markets on most of the major canned 
food items that he buys. He is caught 
between the desire to cover ahead where 
higher prices are obvious and manage- 
ment policies which call for tight inven- 
iory controls. Budgets are being strained 
and even by passed in some instances as 
the trade here have been buying ahead 
where they felt it was good business to 
do so. Citrus stocks are very heavy and 
rightly so as juice prices are sharply 
higher than they were a few months ago. 
All major fruit items are moving up or 
already have done so and distributors 
just can’t afford to let such opportunities 
vet away. Local canners will no longer 
accept orders on fancy corn in 303 tins at 
less than $1.25 and sales have been heavy 
during the past few weeks as_ buyers 
moved to get under cover at lower prices. 
Bargain prices on beets also moved a lot of 
beets and the market is now higher. Peas 
will obviously be higher priced and again 
the trade can readily see the advantage 
of today’s quotations. There have been 
others, such as kraut, beans, spinach, ap- 
plesauce and a host of dry pack items 
which are always very important. Cov- 
ering ahead may be a little tough to jus- 
tify to the higher ups in the face of a 


general business recession but there is 
little doubt about the right course to fol- 
low if one considers the financial advan- 
tages in buying right now. 


TOMATOES—With offerings of 303 to- 
matoes a thing of the past, buyers have 
been turning their attention to the few 
tens and 2%s that are still available. 
They are extra standard grade and they 
are held at no less than $8.75 for the tens 
and $2.60 to $2.75 for the 2%s. The trade 
are looking to the south for first supplies 
of new tomatoes but it doesn’t look like 
buyers in this area are going to have 
much luck. Texas has considerable acre- 
age but canners there report they are 
oversold on anticipated production before 
they even have a chance to get things 
started. Seeding and harvesting will be 
pushed to the limit in this area but only 
time and weather will tell the eventual 
tale. 


CORN—There has been a lot of corn 
sold here recently and fancy grade now 
costs more money. The market on 303s 
is firm now at $1.25 with some canners 
holding for $1.30. Tax day in Wisconson 
has added to the cost up there and it is 
now being reflected in current quotations. 


Fancy tens are still available at $8.00 but 
prices may change shortly as more can- 
ners get more expensive ideas during the 
next thirty days. 


SPINACH —-Chicago buyers did not 
hesitate to cover well ahead on Califor- 
nia spinach when the rains came out 
there and prices started to move upward 
in a hurry. Every buyer realized prices 
quoted 30 to 60 days ago were bargains 
and they moved fast once the change 
started. Now canners there are holding 
fancy grade at $1.30 for 303s, $1.75 for 
2%s and $5.00 for tens. Ozark canners 
have not been asleep either and they are 
holding firm at $1.15 and $5.00 to $5.50. 


BEANS—tThe green bean market con- 
tinues strong in all producing areas as 
unsold supplies begin to tighten up. West 
Coast Blue Lakes are in better shape 
than they have been all season and many 
sieve sizes in tens now cost more money. 
New York canners are holding fancy 
three sieve cuts at $1.50 for 303s and 
$8.75 for tens and Wisconsin canners are 
right there with them. Standard cut 
green are stronger all the time. Quota- 
tions are firm at $1.15 for 303s and there 
are only a few left in these immediate 


The wraps are off! It’s production line proved! 


You can now get extremely 


CLEAN-CUT DICED 


on the URSCHEL Model F DICER 
with the newly designed 
“IMPELLER” and SPECIAL HOPPER 


This new engineering achievement produces 

the cleanest possible dice cuts on Broccoli and other 
gives them a new “beauty | 
treatment” ... a new eye and taste appeal 


hard-to-cut leaf products... 


consumers will appreciate. 


a& Unit has ample capacity for Broccoli line. 
Dices sizes of 1/8”x 3/16”"x 3/8” — 
3/8"x 3/8"x 3/4”— 3/8"x 3/4"x 3/4", 


also 3/8” cubes. 


Write today for complete information 


URSCHEL 


LABORATORIES inc. 


VALPARAISO 


‘So 
sees > 
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Parts are now available for con- 
verting your present Model F 
to this new operation. 


INDIANA 


(OR ANY OTHER LEAFY PRODUCT) .\ 


Broccoli 


Above: enlarged view of the new 
“Impeller” on the Model F unit. 


Urschel 
Model F Dicer 


Designers and manufacturers of precision, high speed cutting equipment for food product. 
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MARKET NEWS 


parts. Wax beans are not improving and 
all kinds of prices are heard in this mar- 
ket with each sale a different one. 


APPLESAUCE—Unsold stocks of ap- 
plesauce appear to be cleaning up very 
nicely and the market is generally firm. 
There are still a few weak sellers under- 
quoting the market but the trade are 
now paying $1.40 to $1.45 for fancy 303s 
and $7.75 to $8.00 for tens. Sales have 
been fairly good and might even be better 
but the average distributor feels his 
money might be invested to better advan- 
tage in other directions. 


CITRUS—Florida reports the pack for 
the week amounted to only 89,000 cases 
and the movement out of the state 
amounted to 895,000 cases which just 
about tells the story of rapidly diminish- 
ing inventories in first hands. Under such 
circumstances prices are going to remain 
firm with every likelihood of moving 
higher. Current quotations are no less 
than $2.85 for grapefruit juice in 46 oz. 
tins while blended lists from $2.85 to 
$2.90 with orange offered at $2.85 to 
$3.00. Supplies are getting so tight that 
certain canners are limiting the amount 
of grapefruit juice they will confirm and 
others are confining orders to those buy- 
ers with contracts placed earlier in the 
season. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Everything 
points to healthy carryovers in the way 
of canned fruit when the new packs are 
ready to go. The situation on ’cots is well 
known to all concerned and it will stay 
tight for a long time to come. Sweet 
cherries have been hurt and if current 
reports can be believed, prices are going 
to be high. Cocktail in No. 10 tins is 
really getting rough with nothing offered 
here and canners reporting they can’t 
even buy from each other. Choice grade 
is now moving at no less than $11.85 with 
the advertised brands at $12.80. Buyers 
here are having a tough time finding the 
kind and quantity of Cling peaches they 
would like to buy as independent canners 
are very closely sold up. It’s a seller’s 
market at the moment. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS — Canners in 
this area are in about the same position 
as their brethren in sunny California. 
They have been having difficulties keep- 
ing pear prices intact but the low point 
has been reached and left behind now. 
The losses in California adjusted this 
situation and most of the industry is now 
firm at list. Unsold supplies of prune 
plums are fast reaching the vanishing 
point and canners should start the season 
with little or no carryover. Prices are 
strong at $2.35 for fancy 2%s and $7.75 
for tens. The sweet cherry crop looks 
good at the moment but then cherries 
are always subject to a great deal of 
damage between now and harvest time 
with everyone keeping their fingers 
crossed this year in view of the situation 
further south. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Fruit Sales—Asparagus Yields Heavy 
—Light Spinach Pack—Apricot Losses Be- 
lieved Below Early Estimates—Cherry Crop 
Below Normal—Peaches And 
Cocktail Advance. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., May 1, 1958 


THE SITUATION — Weather condi- 
tions in California continue to favor 
crops in which growers and canners are 
interested and losses from the deluge 
of March and early April are below many 
of the early estimates. Danger from frost 
is now largely at an end and crop esti- 
mates can be made with a fair degree of 
accuracy. In fruits, the heaviest damage 
seems to have been to apricots, but re- 
ports from some districts indicate that 
pears have also suffered somewhat. The 
harvesting of spring spinach is nearing 
an end and that of asparagus is rapidly 
getting into stride. April sales of almost 
all items in canned fruits and vegetables 
have been heavy and prices are firmer 
than in several months. Many new price 
lists have been making an appearance of 
late, with most of these showing advances 
or withdrawals. 


DRY BEANS — California dry beans 
continue to be in relatively light demand 
but stocks in first hands are not heavy 
and the index number of prices in this 
State have advanced during the week by 
2.3 points to 221.6, compared with 180.9 a 
year ago. Most of the Small Whites that 
have been purchased by canners during 
this period have been priced at $10.60- 
$10.75, with Pinks at $10.00-$10.25. Large 
Limas have sold at about $11.75 and 
Baby Limas at $8.50 per 100 Ibs. Prepa- 
rations for the new crop are in full 
swing, with weather conditions generally 
very satisfactory. Indications are for a 
a larger acreage than last year. 


ASPARAGUS—Canning of asparagus 
is steadily gaining momentum, with 
warmer weather bringing the crop on 
with a rush. The California acreage, and 
heavier yields resulting from improved 
cultural methods, are making expanded 
markets necessary and growers and proc- 
essors are joining in efforts to expand 
these. Exports are aiding materially 
but it is generally agreed that the real 
answer is that of increasing consumption 
at home. Canning is now getting into full 
swing, with two months ahead for oper- 
ations. In some seasons in the past can- 
ning operations have been halted before 
the close of the season on June 30, but 
it is planned to have these run the full 
course this year. Some price increases 
on spot green tipped and white have been 
made of late, one operator having upped 
holdings of No. 300 to $3.05 and its pic- 
nie blended tips to $2.50. 


ARTICHOKES—The demand for arti- 
chokes in the fresh market has been so 
good that the canned pack promises to be 
a light one and emphasis will be placed 
on a high grade product. This item is 
packed by but a few canners and much 
of the output is marketed on the West 
Coast. 


SPINACH—The 1958 pack of spinach 
promises to be a rather light one, owing 
to the heavy spring rains, and prices on 
new pack are up somewhat from quota- 
tions of a month or so ago. Several of 
the new lists for fancy are about as fol- 
lows: No. 303, $1.17%; No. 2%, $1.67, 
and No. 10, $4.85. Featured brands are 
quoted at the usual advance. There is 
quite a carryover from last season, but 
this is moving off well, now that a lighter 
pack is in sight. 


APRICOTS—That the apricot crop was 
quite heavily damaged by the heavy 
rains that came during the blossoming 
period is generally reported by both 
growers and canners. For a time it 
seemed that this might mean a loss of 
from 55 percent to 60 percent of the 
fruit, but it promises to be well below 
these early estimates. Heavy sales of 


1957 pack have been made during recent 
weeks, with buyers anxious to take early 


1958 ALMANAC 
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deliveries. Prices on some featured 
brands have been advanced through the 
entire list, with one quoted here in part: 
Halves, buffet, $1.524%; No. 303, $2.60 
and No. 2%, $4.10. Whole unpeeled, No. 
303, $2.20, and No. 2%, $3.45. Whole 
peeled, No. 2%, $4.10. Items in the apri- 
cot nectar list have also advanced with 
5% oz. now quoted at 77% cents, No. 
211 at $1.17% and 46 oz. at $3.65. 


CHERRIES—The cherry crop in Cali- 
fornia promises to be smaller than nor- 
mal, but reports from the Pacific North- 
west indicate that a good crop is in 
sight there. Sales of No. 2% fancy have 
been reported in San Francisco of late 
at $5.00 and choice at $4.50, but standard 
cherries seem in light supply. 


PEACHES & COCKTAIL—A heavy 
movement of cling peaches and fruit 
cocktail and few canners have all items 
in the list to offer. Almost every item in 
the list has been advanced in price, but 
this does not seem to have interfered with 
sales. Sales of clings have been reported 
during the week at: No. 2% fancy halves, 
$3.00; choice halves, $2.85; and standard 
halves, $2.62%. No. 10 fancy halves have 
moved at $10.50, choice at $9.75 and 
standard at $9.25. Fruit cocktail has 
moved at $3.50 for fancy No. 2%, and 


@ Threshes tender peas 
and lima beans clean- 
ly — and with a mini- 
mum of damage. 


@ Eliminates costly haul- 
ing of vines to and from 
stationary viner units. 


@ Mobility enables the com- 
bine to be operated effi- 
ciently throughout entire 
harvest season. 


@ May be transported at high 
speeds on the highway. 


@ Labor cost drastically reduced. 
@ Large capacity. 

@ Rugged construction. 

@ Complete with power unit. 
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COMPANY 


$12.50 for No. 10, with choice at $3.40 
for No. 2%s and $11.75 for No. 10s. 


FISH—Stocks of anchovies and mack- 
erel in first hands are in very limited sup- 
ply and prices continue at the high level 
of $5.50-$6.00 a case for anchovies in the 
5-oz. size; $6.00-$6.25 for Pacific mack- 
erel and $5.50-$5.75 for Jack mackerel in 
No. 1 talls. Sardines in tomato sauce in 
1-lb. ovals sell when available at $5.60- 
$5.75, but the case contains but 24 cans, 
instead of the customary 48. 


FLORIDA CITRUS STOCKS 


Compiled by Florida Canners Association 


CANNED 4/20/57 4/19/58 
Grapefruit Juice 1,113,288 
Oranre Juice ... 6,613,446 
Combination Juice 1,813,146 
13,840,772 12,539,880 
Grapefruit Sections ............ 2,256,561 2,502,322 
Tangerine Juice *418,471 *142,161 


* Ineludes Tangerine Blends. 

+ Includes Orange Sections: 
FROZEN ORANGE CONCENTRATE 
(1,000’s of Cases—1,000's of Gallons) 


Cases Gals. Cases Gals. 


6,923 15,576 6,343 14,272 
24/122 1,701 3,828 1,623 3,651 
940 2,821 404 1,212 
sulk Gals. ........ 7,449 10,226 

Total Gals..... 29,674 29,361 


MARKET NEWS 


STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by NCA Division of Statistics 


(Actual Cases) 


CANNED CHILI SAUCE 


1956-57 1957-58 
Carryover, July 460,332 1,048,459 
Pack 3,292,277 2,207,926 
Supply 3,752,609 3,256,385 
Ship., Jan. 1 to April 1.... 643,444 699,222 
Shipments to April 1.......... 2,189,782 1,846,923 
Stocks, April 1,562,827 1,409,462 

CANNED PEAS 

1956-57 1957-58 
Carryover, 2,058,482 3,901,038 
Pack 33,093,977 37,806,943 
Supply 35,152,409 41,707,981 
Shipments during March.... 2,320,214 2,601,289 
Shipments to April 1.......... 27,101,132 28,381,342 

CANNED TOMATOES 

1956-57 1957-58 
Carryover, July 1 2,362,454 5,379,111 
Pack July 1 to Jan. 1........... 26,530,223 19,391,905 
Pack Jan. 1 to April 1...... 771,142 222,502 
Supply 29,663,819 24,993,518 
Ship., Jan. 1 to April 1...... 7,005,661 7,003,652 
Shipments to April 1.......... 20,370,719 20,446,982 

TOMATO CATSUP 

1956-57 1957-58 
Carryover, July 1................ 2,849,787 7,180,173 
Pack 30,301,196 24,079,436 
Supply 33,150,983 31,259,609 
Ship., Jan. 1 to April 1...... 5,716,022 7,479,370 
Shipments to April 1.......... 18,292,444 18,942,727 

CANNED TOMATO JUICE 

1956-57 1957-58 
Carryover, July 2,012,404 9,076,918 
Puck ... $8,017,233 28,483,261 
Supply 40,029,637 37,560,179 
Ship., 4 8,861,474 7,423,098 
Shipments to April 1........... 23,216,995 22,492,282 


Stocks, April 16,812,642 


15,067,897 


PEAS= 
_Lima Beans! 


Now is the time to consider the many advantages of adding 
Scott Combines to existing threshing facilities and replacing costly 
worn-out equipment. The Combine has been used successfully in actual 
field operation for the past five years. Users are located in practically 
all major pea and lima bean producing areas. Write or wire today for 
complete details and price information. 
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(Spot préces per dozen F.O.B. canneru 
unless otherwise apecitied.) 


ASPARAGUS 


Calif., Fey., 
Colossal .... 


All No. 300 
3.35-3.40 


3.35-3.40 
Large 3.15-3.25 
Med.-Small 3.10 
Gr. Tip & Whi. 2.50 
2.75 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr. No, 2 
Colossal ..... 
Mammoth 
Medium 
Mid-W., Fey., 


No. 8 oz. .. 
No. 1 Pie. 
No. 300 .... 


BEANS, StrinGLess, GREEN 
East 
Fey. 


1.05 
..1.60-1.70 
--9.00-9.25 
1.40-1.55 
8.75-9.50 


Wax, Fey., Wh., 
Cut, 3 sv., No. 303 
-8.60-9.00 
Ex. Std., Cut, No 1.35-1.40 
8.50-8.60 
Std., Cut., No. 30% 1.10-1,.15 
6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEst 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........1.90-2.25 
No. 11.50 
Fey., Cut, No 0-1.50 
5-950 
Ex. Std., No. 2521.30 
No. 10 0-7.75 
Std., Cut, No. 303.. 
No. -—- 


Wax, Fey., 


No. : -B5-1.45 

No. .9.00-9.50 

sv .1.30-1.40 

No. .00-8.50 
Ex. Std., N -20-1,30 

No. 75-8.00 
NortTHWES1 


Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.50 
351.40 


2251.35 
.60-8.00 
SouTH 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 303................ 
No 
ox. 35 


00-7.50 


1.15-1.20 
| 6.00-6.75 
Per WR BOB 1.70 
9.00 
BEANS, LIMA 
Fast 
Fey., — Gr., No. 303........ 2.50-2.60 
| 13.75 
12.00-12.25 
Medium, No. 303... 7521.95 
10.25-10.75 
“MimWEsT 
Key., Tiny Gr., No. 303......... 
No. 10... 
BEETS 
Md., Fey., Cut, Diced, 
Key., Sliced, No. 1.15 
Midwest, Fcey., . .85 
1.00-1.10 
-5.00-5.25 
Diced, No. 303.. 90 
CARROTS 
East, Fey., Diced, No. 303............ 1.20 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid- West, "Fancy, Diced, 
No. 10 5.00-5,25 


CANNED 


No. 10 5.25-5.50 
‘ ORN 
WAS! 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
1.35-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
7.00 
Fey., No. 308......... 1.60-1.80 
No. 10 9.00-10.00 
Ex. No. 1.40-1.50 
MIDWEST 
W.K., C.S., Gold., Fey., 

o. 12 oz. 1.25 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

1.15-1.20 
No. 1 7.50-7.75 

1.05-1.0714 
No. 10 

W.K. & C.S. Gent. 

No. 8.75 

Ex, Sta, No. 308........ 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 8.25 

Std., No. 303 1.20 
No, 7.50 

PEAS 


Last ALASWKAS 
Fey., 1 sv.. 


3 B8v., "No. 303 
10 


oO. 
1,25-1.40 
8.25-8.50 
Std., sv., No. 1.20-1. 
sv., No. 3038....... 


Pod "Run, No. 303... 
EAst SWEETS 


Pod Run, No. 303....... -1.45-1.55 
No. 10 9.00 
8.00-8.50 
Sta 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
MIDWEST ALASKAS 
1 sv., No. 303 2.60 


2 sv., No. 10 
3 sv., No. 303...... 
No. 10 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 


1.30-1.40 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., No. 10. 257.50 
Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 
3 sv., No. 303 .. 1,15 
3 sv., No. 10 .... 7.50 
4 sv., 8 oz. 80 
1,10 
Mip-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303... cove 4501.55 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
0. 
Ungraded, No. 303.... 
o. 10 
1.40 


Ungraded, No. 303 1.22% 


7.50 
No. 10 .. 7.50 
Std., Une., ‘No. 1.10-1.121% 
No. — 
PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 5.15-5.25 
East, Fey., No. 
No. 10 5.50-5.60 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1.15 
No. 214 1.60 
| 
SPINACH 
Tri- State, Fey., No. 303....1.40-1.4714 
No, : 2.00-2.10 
No, --6.50-6.75 
Ozark, Mey., No. 1.15-1.20 
No 1.50 
Calif., Fey. No. 308.......... 1.1744-1.20 
No. 1.67 % 
No. 10 4,85 


FOOD 


SWEET POTATOES 


Tri-States, Syr., 8 07... 051.10 


No. 3, Sa. 25 
No. 2% 2.60 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 


TOMATOES (Nominal) 
Tul-STATES 


2.00 
No. 21, 
No. 
Std., 
oO. 
2 
Fla., "st, 1.7 
No. 
Mid- West, Key., No. 1 
o. 303 "2.00-2.15 
No. 2% 2.90-3.10 
No. 10 9.50 
No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 2.60-2.80 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Std., No. 1 
No. 303 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303.. 
21% 2.05 
7.00 
No. 7.50-8.00 
1.4-1,45 


TOMATO CATSUTP 
No. 10 
Mid-West, Fey., 
No. 10 
East, Fey., 14 oz.. 


1.65-1.7214 
50 


TOMATO PASTE (Ver Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 oz. ..... .6.80-7.00 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26% 
Mid West 
No. 10 (per doz.) 26%.......0 12.00 


No. 10 (per doz.) 
TOMATO PURLE 


bey. Ne, 


1. 45-1.50 


6.50 
Mid-West, 1.0145, 
No. 1 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045. 
No. 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
East, Fey., No. 303............0 1.35-1.45 
7.75-8.00 
Std., No. 303. 1.20 
No. 10 — 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
1.50 
No. 10. 8.50 
Choice, No. 1,25 
No. 10 8.00 
APPLES (East) 
APRICOTS (Nominal) 
Halves, Fey., No. 214..........4.00-4.10 
13. 50-13.75 
Choice, 2% 3 
oft 
‘No 2% 
Fey.. Wh. Peeled, No. 21. “4.00- 4. 10 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, 
No. 1.80-1.85 
5-12.50 
R.A., a No. 2 5.00 
No. 10 - 
Choice, No. 5 
o. 10 
COCKTAIL 
No. 10 


Choice, 303 
91 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 308...........1.75-1.77% 
Ch. Citrus Salad. 


o. 303 — 
PEACHES 

Calif., Cling Fey., No. 308.......... 

0. 2% 3.00 

No, 10 10,50 


Choice, No. 2% 
o. 10 


PEARS 
Fey., 2.35-2. 40 
No. 5 
No. 
Choice, No. 2.12% 
Ne. 12.0 
1.9214-2.00 
No. 2 90 
No. 10 11.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, I'vy., Sl., No. 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.00 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No, 2% 2.95 
Choice, SI., No. 2 2.40 
2.95 
No. 10 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2............0004 2.25 
No. 2% 
No. 10 10.80 
PLUMS, PURITLE 
1.60 
No. 2.35 
No. 7.75 
2.10 
Ne 10 7.00 


STRAWBERRIES (Frozen) 
30 lb., 13 or better per Ib. 


California 18 
Northwest 9 
Midwest 

10 oz., Northwest (per doz.) 
1.65-1.75 

JUICES 
APPLE 

Midwest, 1 at. 2.00 

46 oz, tin 2.85 


CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 
GRAPEFRUIT 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawatian, Fey., No. 


1.071 


TOMATO 
2.70-2.80 


No. 10 


Mid-West, Fey., No. 


FISH 
SALMON— Pet CAsE 48 CANS 
Alaska, Red, No. IT.......... 33.00-34.00 
\,’s 2]. 00-22.00 
Med., Red., No. 
P.S. 
Pink, Tall, No. 
Chum, Tall, No. 17. “00- 18. 
11.00-11.50 


SARDINES—PeEr CAsE 
Calif., Ovals, No. 
1 T. Wat. 


SHRIMP—Reg. 
Jumbo 
Large ...... 
Medium 
Small .... 
Broken 

TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey., White Meat, 1%s......11.25-11.75 
Fey., Light Meat, 

Chunks 9.50 
Grated 


Pack 41% oz. per doz. 


No. lf 
Fey., Cut 
No. 10 
Lg Ex. Std., Cut Gr., 8 02. vcs 97% 
Std., Cut, No. 
Gr. Wh., Fey. 3 sv., No. 308......2.10 
E 0. 303........1.80-1.90 
9,00-9.50 
1.80-1,.8214 
Cut, 3 sv., 
ORANGE 
Calif., Fey., No. 
: 
NO. 10 1.7521 1,85 
“ 


GROWING TOMATOES 
MORE PROFITABLY 


(Continued from Page 9) 


for the last application particularly when 
late blight threatens. 

Clean fields, free from weeds, diseases 
and insects and crushed or decaying fruit 
produce tomatoes higher in quality with 
greater returns to the picker, the grower 
and the processor. A regular disease and 
insect control program will cut down 
Drosphila build-up very greatly. Early 
in the season the fruit fly may not be 
noticed at all but late in the season there 
is likely to be an abundance of these an- 
noying creatures. They are found around 
decaying fruit and vegetables. Any toma- 
to field not kept clean will be attractive 
to these fruit flies, particularly when 
crushed tomatoes are left in the field. Cull 
tomatoes and other fruit refuse should be 
cither buried or sprayed with a residual 
material such as DDT or Dieldrin. Fre- 
quent picking and prompt delivery of to- 
matoes will reduce breeding places. Some 
canners have installed rather expensive 
washing facilities to make it easier for 
the grower to have clean baskets and 
trucks. 


PICKING FOR PROFIT 


Picking crews are scheduled in advance 
through farm placement representatives 
of the State-Federal Employment Serv- 
ice. Definite arrangements made with the 
crew leader in advance as to days of em- 
ployment, housing and community rela- 
tions will make it easier to keep the help 
happy during the entire season. Definite 
instructions will be needed to prospective 
pickers, particularly as to the type of 
tomato which will meet the U.S. No. 1 
specifications. Continuous careful and 
considerate supervision of the picking 
crew and its quarters during the season 
will be necessary. 


Cross drives about every 150 feet in 
ihe temato field, instead of the usual 
drive rows made in the same direction 
as the spray rows, appear to offer defi- 
nite advantages. These cause less waste 
space in the field, less vine and fruit dam- 


age and make it possible to load the filled 
containers in less time. 


Planning the picking and delivery 
schedule very early in the week will help 
to avoid delays which generally result in 
lower quality. A bonus to the crew leader 
for good field picking and quality grade 
may be money well spent. Filling the 
hampers just level full, rather than heap- 
ing will decrease losses due to crushed 
tomatoes. Such tomatoes simply are 
washed away with waste in the process- 
ing lines. 


Lug boxes and James crates may be 
stacked on pallets in the fields and trans- 
ported on flat bed trucks with a minimum 
of damage to the fruit. Steel corner 
posts with hooks in them are placed over 
the pallets at each corner of the truck. 
A flexible steel cable, tightened with a 
hand winch, passes completely around 
the truck to hold the load of boxes secure- 
ly. Hampers require very careful load- 
ing to prevent excessive damage to the 
fruit. 


SOLVING INDUSTRY PROBLEMS 
TOGETHER 


Better management will be needed in 
growing tomatoes as well as other farm 
operations in the years ahead. Simple 
records kept during the season will show 
which practices pay and which farm en- 
terprises are not profitable. Cultural 
practices may be conveniently recorded 
on the record forms readily obtained 
from various sources. 


The practice of growing tomatoes on 
contract has definite advantages to the 
farmer. The canner brings information 
and assistance to him and helps in man- 
aging the tomato operations. A market 
outlet is assured, which otherwise would 
be lacking. Production and market costs 
are reduced because the canner provides 
specialized equipment and facilities to re- 
ceive, process and sell the tomatoes on 
the market. This contract farming prac- 
tice gives greater stability of income 
from year to year. 

Many large investments have been 
made in our processing plants and facil- 
ities. Operations of the entire industry 


must be considered in meeting competi- 
tion with lower production costs and 
higher quality. Starting on the farm, 
efforts toward greater efficiency and 
higher quality will result in decreased 
processing costs as well as increase the 
returns to the grower. The entire indus- 
try will benefit from more efficient pro- 
duction of higher quality tomatoes de- 
livered to the processors. A high quality 
delivered product is the responsibility of 


the grower, the processors, the plant: 


breeder, our research and educational 
agencies, and the entire industry. 


A study and improvement of all phases 
of the industry will result in higher qual- 
ity and greater efficiency from the field 
to the housewife. Better farming, more 
careful harvesting, hauling with loads 
stacked to avoid crushing tomatoes, field 
and factory sanitation to control Droso- 
phila or fruit flies more effectively, will 
result in lower costs, higher quality and 
larger profits. Accurate estimations of 
deliveries for more efficient factory oper- 
ations will help to avoid long delivery 
times and delays. The production of high 
quality food in convenient packages. for 
ready acceptance by the housewife is the 
ultimate goal. 


Roland H. Rowe, who has been in gro- 
cery association work for the past 40 
years, and with the United States Whole- 
sale Grocers Association since 1933, was 
honored at the “Get Acquainted” dinner 
which marked the opening of the 66th 
Annual Convention of USWGA at the 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis on 
April 20. Mr. Rowe was presented with 
a cash gift in commemoration of his 
many years of service with the associa- 
tion. About 800 people were in attend- 
ance and in making the award in honor 
of Mr. Rowe’s retirement on June 1, Wil- 
liam A. Livingston said that it was only 
proper and fitting that the 81-year-old 
USWGA vice president and secretary be 
presented with the gift contributed by 
wholesalers throughout the entire coun- 
try. 


Conrad, the Clever Canner, sees sales soar 


Conrad says: 


| proved my point 

with climbing sales. 
And | don't deal 

in fairy tales. 


SALES 


“Standardize the 
vitamin C,"’ said I, 
‘‘And our Sales will zoom 
te an all-time high.” 


Be smart like me. 


No fairy tales, 


HE CANNING TRADE May 5, 1958 


Use vitamin C. 
30 milligrams in each 4 ounces 
Will make juice sales 


Conrad now pronounces. 


It's really simple 

to standardize the vitamin C 
(/-ascorbic acid) 

im your juices 

so that you can make 

a label declaration. 


Find out how from 
Juice Fortification Dept. 
VITAMIN DIVISION 

_ Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
NUTLEY 10, N. J. 


| 
‘| 
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CROPS AND WEATHER 
DELAWARE - MARYLAND, April 26 
—Farmers in this area were again 
plagued by unwanted rain last week and 
over the weekend. Most soils were still 
classed as “wet” on the Peninsula and 
in Southern Maryland. Despite showers 
at midweek, soil moisture in Central and 
Western Maryland was generally con- 
sidered to be about normal, but rainfall 
Saturday and Sunday may put soils back 
in the “soggy” category. Farmers took 
advantage of breaks in the weather to 
plant peas. As the week ended seedings 
were about 75 percent complete and acre- 
age probably will fall short of original 
intentions. Weather permitting, planting 
of peas in North Central Maryland will 
continue until about May 7. In this area 
growers count on getting all their acre- 
age in the ground. Pea acreage on the 
Peninsula probably will fall short of in- 
tentions. Asparagus cutting got started 
in a small way last week on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore and was expected to get 
under way this week in Delaware. In 
Maryland’s Southern Shore vegetable 
areas, planting of snap beans, and cucum- 
bers got underway in Mid-April. Plant- 
ing of tomatoes was just getting under- 
way as the week ended. In North Central 
Maryland planting of sweet corn for 
processing should get under way about 
May 5 to 10, with snap beans and toma- 
toes May 10 to 15. 


MILTON, DEL., April 28 — Peas ap- 
proximately two weeks late. 


MORRISTOWN, IND., April 28—Peas 
will average the same as last year. All 
planted on time and all growing well. 
Will be entirely shipped out before 1958 
pack starts. We are growing 50 percent 
ourselves and are paying same price as 
last year for the balance. Will have same 
acreage on corn as last year. Will not 
start planting until week of May 5. 
Ground in good shape and all has been 
plowed. We are out of corn. Have con- 
tracted at same price as last year and 
will be growing 25 percent of it ourselves. 
We grow all our own tomatoes; do not 
contract any at all. Will plant same acre- 
age as last year and expect to start set- 
ting plans last of next week. Do not 


direct seed. Will plant same acreage on 
pumpkin. Will grow about 30 percent 
of it ourselves and have contracted bal- 
ance at same price as last year. We are 
out of pumpkin. 

WALDRON, IND., April 29—Peas are 
planted. Look good at this time. Have 
240 acres. 

QUEEN ANNE, MD., April 28—Did 
not get all of our peas planted due to 
adverse weather conditions. Peas that 
are up look good but weeds are begin- 
ning to appear. Have not begun plant- 
ing sweet corn as yet. Acreage is about 
the same as last year. 

WISCONSIN, April 30— Reports fa- 
vorable planting weather with pea plant- 
ing progressing satisfactorily. 


ACREAGE REPORT 
The USDA Crop Reporting Board re- 
ports the following prospective acreages 
for beets for canning and cucumbers for 
pickles: 


BEETS FOR CANNING—The acreage 
of beets to be planted for canning in 
1958 is expected to be about 10 percent 
less than the acreage planted in 1957. 
The 1958 planted acreage, based on proc- 
essors’ reported intentions, is estimated 
at 15,950 acres compared with 17,650 
acres planted last year and the average 
of 18,000 acres. 


CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES—A de- 
crease of 8 percent from the 1957 plant- 
ings of cucumbers for pickles is indi- 
cated for 1958. If these early season 
prospects materialize, the 1958 plantings 
of cucumbers for pickles will total 127,- 
630 acres. This compares with 138,130 
acres planted in 1957 and the average of 
142,800 acres for the preceding 10 year 
period. Abandonment of planted acreage 
has averaged around 8 percent annually 
during the past 10 years. If 127,630 
acres are planted and 8 percent is lost or 
abandoned, there would be about 117,400 
acres for harvest. This compares with 
128,780 acres harvested in 1957 and the 
average of 131,600 acres. 

Prospective acreages for other vege- 
tables for processing appeared in the 
April 21 issue of this publication. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page $3) 
NOVEMBER 6-15, 1958 — NATIONAL 
TUNA WEEK, sponsored by the National 
Tuna Research Foundation. Contact 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., 30 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago 3. 


NOVEMBER 10-11, 1958—wIsconsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 19-21, 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 
French Lick, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 24-25, 1958 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1958—oHI0 CANNERS 
ASSOCIATION, 51st Annual Meeting, Day- 
ton Biltmore Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 4-5, 1958—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
73rd Annual Convention, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


1958 — INDIANA 
Fall Meeting, 


DECEMBER 18, 1958—NATIONAL FOOD 
BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Sales 
Conference, Chicago, 11]. 


JANUARY 19-21, 1959 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS AND FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
Third Annual Convention, Multnomah 
Hotel, Portland, Oregon. 


FEBRUARY 4-6, 1959—WESTERN CAN- 
NED FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Hotel Georgia, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 9-11, 1959 — CANADIAN 
FOOD PROCESSORS ASSOCIATION, Annual 


Convention, Empress Hotel, Victoria, 
B. C., Canada. 
MARCH 5-6, 1959 — PENNSYLVANIA 


CANNERS WORK SHOP, Allenberry Lodge, 
Boiling Springs, Pa. 


Shuttleworth 


Complete Can Handling _ 


RETORT TO 


One man 
operation ‘ 
Adjustable 
202 - 404 
inclusive. 
Very Gentle 
Portable 


LABELER 


For complete information write 


or phone 190 


WIRE-BOUND CRATES 


FOR LONG LIFE e@ USE THE BEST 


PLAIN or TREATED 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP. 
WARREN, INDIANA 


MURFREESBORO Phone 2621 NORTH CAROLINA 
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